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SOME LARGER PROBLEMS OF PSYCHICAL 
RESEARCH. 


By James H. Hyslop. 
II. 
Errors and Confusions. 

I do not mean here to discuss the mistakes and confusions 
that are due to various causes, physiological and psycholog- 
ical, in the medium, or intercosmie difficulties connected with 
communications, but the errors and confusion caused by 
alleged transcendental influences. I want, mainly at least, 
to consider those statements alleging reasons for error that 
we cannot verify in the usual way; namely, by asking for the 
testimony of some living person supposed to know the facts. 
\\Vhatever verification we obtain at all must depend upon the 
consistency of the statements with more or less provable 
facts. The discussion may bring us into contact with other 
and known causes, but these will not be the primary object 
of our present investigation. Besides we shall have a whole 
group of closely associated questions that will have to be 
taken in their order, and may, in some cases, have to be dis- 
cussed in connection with each other, while making them ap- 
parently separate topics. I shall not confine the discussion 
to published records, but shall occasionally quote unpublished 
material, when it is important enough to enforce a point, 


tho the larger part of the material to be used will be drawn 
from published matter. 


| 
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The type of “error” of which I shall speak will not be 
convertible with the false. We cannot of course, determine 
whether a statement made about a transcendental world is 
false or not, at least absolutely, so to speak. If a statement 
cannot be proved it cannot be disproved. But I refer here 
to the type of error that amounts to a form of confusion. 
The incidents may actually be true, but not relevant to the 
person present at the experiment, or some part of an incident 
mainly true may be false. Where the error or mistake may 
be conjecturable by knowing what the facts are.and by its 
proximity to the facts, we shall have incidents as important 
as if they were true. This is the kind of error which will be 
discussed here. 

The first passage to be quoted is taken from Dr. Hodg- 
son’s communications. It has already been quoted and dis- 
cussed in the Proceedings with reference to the “ mental pic- 
ture’ method of communicating. But I made no comments 
there regarding the point to be considered here. 


“Sometimes in the early work at the Piper light I could noi 
understand the movements and changes and apparent desire for 
change without power to express what the change ought to be 
and | learned much as one would learn the desires of a child be- 
fore it can talk. 

““( Good.) 

“Now for a long time I have wished to say that many of the 
lessons | learned there have been of great use to me in commu- 
nicating. I knew too much to be a good communicator at first. 
That is literally true. 

**( Good. ) 

“T knew the complications and conditions and I could not 
forget them when I made my first efforts and the consciousness 
of them, together with the consciousness of my friends, hampered 
and hindered me. You know how that might occur.” 


He then went on to explain what I discussed in the 
“mental picture ’’ method of communication, to indicate how 
the messages might be fragmentary and confused. [Cf. 
Proceedings Am. S. P. R., Vol. VI, p. 49-93.]* The important 


* Since writing that discussion I have happened to light upon a confirma- 
tion of the view there presented, in a message purporting to come from Dr. 
tiodgson through Mrs. Piper. The reader must remember that Dr. Hodgson, 
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point for remark here is the view that the communicator’s 
power to communicate at first was affected by what he knew 
of the process before his death. Now we can either accept 
this statement without question, as many are accustomed to 
do after admitting that spirits exist and can communicate; 
or, we can subject the statement to a critical examination 
and comparison with what would seem probable in our own 
experience. ‘The latter is the only course for the scientific 
man, and that it is obligatory is apparent from the fact that 
in ordinary and normal experience, the more we know about 
a subject the more we can do in connection with it. Besides 
it also happens that, in this normal experience, we do not 
find any evidence that our knowledge of the complications 
of the problem affects communication with the dead, tho, if 
we examined the difficulties of discussing a subject clearly, 
we might find analogies with what is here asserted as affect- 
ing communications from the dead. Of this again. At least , 


at the suggestion of a message from G. P., adopted the theory, and I followed 
in this, that the communicator is in a dream or sort of trance state when he 
is communicating. This accounted for much triviality and confusion, and 
many mistakes. It is not wholly set aside by the new view, even by Professor 
James who first denied it emphatically after death. There may be cases in 
which it holds true, but perhaps not as a necessity for communication. At 
any rate the passage to which I wish to call attention here as denying the 
trance or dream theory, outside of the work of Mrs. Chenoweth, came from 
Dr. Hodgson, and I did not feel the force of it, tho I saw at the time what 
it superficially meant, but ignored it. 

In my sitting with Mrs. Piper on October 1oth, 1906, after Dr. Hodgson’s 
death, he gave the following message. [Cf. Proceedings Am. S. P. R., Vol. 
LV, pp. 317 and 705.] 

“Do not think I am asleep, Hyslop, not much. I may not U D [under- 
stand] all that goes on, but I hear more than I can explain here. 

“ (Yes, I understand.) 

“Therefore you must get what I can give here and try to U D why it 
seems so fragmentary. I do not feel your lack of interest, but I do feel great 
difficulty in expressing through lights.” 

Had this been accompanied by a positive statement of the real cause of 
fragmentary messages I might have paused at the utterance, but, while seeing 
its apparent meaning, I did not realize its force then and only accidentally 
discovered it long after I had discussed the efforts through Mrs. Chenoweth 
to correct the theory we had adopted. This message through Mrs. Piper 
makes the one through Mrs. Chenoweth a cross reference, as she never saw 
that report. 

There is a passage in the communications of Professor James that bears 
on this question and that I did not observe when discussing the problem 
in the report. It is the following: 

“It opens my eyes to some of the real difficulties in the way of actual 
communication to try experiment myself. 


x 
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superficially the claim seems novel, and we should not expect 
this knowledge to affect communications. In fact, men 
usually assume and make a point of it that persons like Dr. 
Hodgson, who know so much about the subject, ought to 
be good communicators. I have always held the contrary, 
but it is the general assumption of the public and, of course, 
is based upon the idea that facility depends on knowledge. 
Hence the statement coming here as it does will appear 
paradoxical, enough so to appear as more or less opposed to 
an explanation by the subconscious. Indeed, I happen to 
know that it was the opinion of Mrs. Chenoweth, through 
whom this message came, that Dr. Hodgson ought to make 
a good communicator just on account of that knowledge. 
Here the point of view of the subliminal is denied. 

Now, we cannot procure direct evidence that Dr. Hodg- 
son's statement is true. It is an assertion of a transcendental 
fact, either not as naturally expected by the layman, or not 
as superficially expected by any one. The consequence is 


“ (Yes, do you find Hodgson and I were right about the difficulties ? ) 

“1 think so, but it is too early for me to have positive conclusions. 

“(All right. Take your own course.) 

“T am of the opinion that some messages are produced without volition 
and that they are caught by contact: hence the broken and imperfect utterance 
on paper. Actual and complete contact would make the circuit and running 
capacity for trains of thought. Do you understand my expression? 

“ (Yes, satisfactorily. ) 

“I desire to have the work complete, less jerky and disjointed than 
Richard gave us. 

“(T understand. That’s good.) 

“It may take more time, but it will be better in the final efforts.” 

The first clear statement in this passage indicates that some messages 
are involuntary; that is, come through without the intention of the com- 
municator, which would be the case in the “ mental picture” method, as mar- 
ginal associations would as likely be transmitted as others, provided they 
were vivid enough and occupied attention for a moment. But what follows 
is not clear, inasmuch as the term “contact” does not express all that we 
wish to know in the process. But as the whole process of control represents 
the spirit as coming into contact with the organism, perhaps the aura, of the 
medium, what the communicator wanted to say was that, while in contact, 
some stray thoughts slipped through and gave the effect of disjointed messages 
in the record, because they were not connected with the intended message. 
In saying that more time would improve results he had in mind the effect 
of experience and practice in getting control, when the intended “train of 
thought ” would come without the intrusion of marginal thoughts. It will be 
thus apparent that he answered my question and was endeavoring to set 
aside the dream or trance theory, tho I did not perceive the object at the 
time, owing to the obscurity of the term “contact,” as it does not convey to 
us the full process intended to be described. 
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that, when seeking evidence for the supernormal, we should 
have to pass this by as non-evidential. but this criterion 
of the evidential disregards, with good purpose in the first 
stages of the work, the standard of consistency with other 
positions, at least as novel and not suggested by it or a 
natural part of the phenomenon. Here is an important 
criterion of the truth everywhere. In normal experience 
it is often the only ultimate criterion we have, and when we 
have satisfied the more rigid standards of the supernormal 
we may well resort to this criterion of consistency for matter 
that otherwise would be called non-evidential. 

Now the clue to the significance of Dr. Hodgson’s state- 
ment about his own knowledge of the conditions and its 
hindrance to clear communications is found in what followed 
the quotation, which was designed to explain the general 
cause of confusion. He himself had held when living that 
the communicator was in a dream state when communicating 
and I held and defended this theory with him. But he had 
evidently tried on more than one occasion to correct this 
view and did it on one occasion that started much curiosity 
in me. He stated that he had changed his view on this 
matter since his passing. [Cf. Proceedings Am. S$. P. R., Vol. 
[V, p. 777; Vol. VI, p. 49.] Here in the passage quoted and 
following it he came back to the subject and stated some of 
the difficulties more fully, and the matter finally issued in 
G. P.’s making it clear. It was that the whole mass of con- 
sciousness in the communicator, whether the thoughts are 
the main ones or only secondary, is transmitted to the con- 
trol in pictures. That is, the control gets telepathic hallu- 
cinations from the influence of the communicator’s thoughts 
and the whole panorama of the communicator’s mind appears 
before him in all its details, the marginal thoughts coming as 
well as the central ones. ‘The process of selecting must be 
done by the control or by the subconscious of the psychic. 
All that I can say of this new view is that it explains a great 
many things that the dream theory does not explain, tho it 
does not exclude the direct analogies with the dream life. 
I have discussed this already (loc. cit. pp. 48-93). I shall 
simply assume it here. 
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Now how does Dr. Hodgson’s statement consist with 
this? I think it can be shown to be not only consistent with 
it, but also to be especially suggestive of it. Dr. Hodgson 
was deeply absorbed in working out the theory of the difh- 
culties of communicating. He had them at his finger ends 
at the time of his death. When he came to communicate, 
the point of intense interest would be just the conditions 
for communicating. The momentum of the past, as in all 
communicators, would be along the line of mental interest 
or intensity of impression. ‘The ideas affecting the con- 
ditions of communicating would occupy a place in the stream 
of recollections, at least in the marginal field, and perhaps 
often in the center, tending to reduce the proper incidents 
to mere flashes of apparently incoherent stuff. The control 
would have to inhibit the transmission of the reflections on 
the process and take what he could get of the associated 
but incoherent incidents. Dr. Hodgson had always claimed 
that it was the chief function of Rector, the control in the 
work of Mrs. Piper, to inhibit irrelevant material; and with 
Dr. Hodgson the impetuous enthusiasm which he always had 
and the tenacity and strength of his ideas when once formed 
and adopted would give momentum and impetus in com- 
municating them. They would have to be thrust aside by 
Rector, and the incidents chosen that would prove identity. 
That would be no easy task. Hence we may well understand 
how Dr. Hodgson’s knowledge of the conditions would 
hinder him at first, as stated. The fact conforms in a special 
manner to the main theory which he is explaining, a connec- 
tion which Mrs. Chenoweth could not possibly make from 
her point of view, as it was opposed to the presuppositions 
which she held, and she had no such theory, normally, of the 
process of communicating. 

Suppose him also conscious of the desires of his friends, 
as stated, and we should find the control's inhibitions would 
be all the more difficult. Dr. Hodgson had always con- 
tended that telepathy might account for some of the facts 
and that it did, in fact, occur at times, and that it was the 
function of Rector to prevent it. Hence it is apparently 
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significant for Dr. Hodgson to refer to this impediment to 
his communicating, in the consciousness and desires of the 
sitters. 

This explanation, however, does not exhaust the source 
of confusion in messages. There are other types of it and 
other causes, these depending on the type of phenomenon 
produced. ‘The following is another illustration of a new 
incident in the study of confusion, or rather of the fusion of 
ideas in messages. This time the statement was made by 
G. P. He had referred to another communicator whose 
name I had not gotten clearly and, when I stated that I had 
not gotten the name clearly before, he went on to say :— 

“Tt makes the greatest difference who the communicator 
is. Sometimes one will be so strong and psychic that the 
work is easy as can be and again the power will be lacking 
and we all have to supply from our own and then you some- 
times get a fusion of ideas. You know what I mean by that. 

“(Yes I do.) 

“Tt is something in the manner of taking hands at a 
circle. Each one contributes but does so unconsciously, but 
we know when and what we give.” 

Now there is nothing in our normal experience that can 
verify this. We cannot quote experimental circles, as the 
communicator does, since we have no positive knowledge 
that holding hands is necessary. Indeed, the sceptic assumes 
and believes that holding hands is for the purpose of conceal- 
ing fraud, and in some cases this is undoubtedly the fact. 
But this sceptic blusters around so about fraud that re- 
spectable people will not let him investigate them. Hence 
he never learns that there are cases where holding the hands 
ina circle is done for other purposes than fraud. It cer- 
tainly seems foolish enough to the scientific man accustomed 
to get his results without follies of this kind. But those who 
have investigated much in this subject soon find that it is 
sometimes best to conform to this demand, no matter what 
we may think of it. At any rate, what we know of radio- 
active energies renders it possible that some force may be 
supplied in this way which normal experience does not indi- 
cate. But we have no physical proof of this as vet. We 
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might get it, had we the equipment to experiment. But this 
question is neither here nor there. We are concerned with 
the point whether any verification can be had of the state- 
ment that energy is supplied in special cases by other 
discarnate spirits much after the manner of experimental 
circles. We cannot get this confirmation directly. But a 
similar condition of things is implied in the involuntary mes- 
sages recorded in this same Report. I shall quote a few of 
them. 

In the subliminal on one occasion [loc. cit. p. 270], refer- 
ence was made to Florence, Italy, and when the automatic 
writing came Mr. Myers purported to communicate and quite 
spontaneously. without suggestion from me, said with refer- 
ence to the very allusion to Italy [p. 271] :— 


“It is strange that some of the associations of the past cling 
to our spirits, like old garments, and are seen by the onlooker, 
even when we are unconscious of the presence. I was not think- 
ing of Italy, but the past associations hung about me I suppose, 
and that was what the light saw.” 


‘che subliminal did not give anything to identify any one in 
the reference to Italy, so that I had no clue to its meaning. Now 
it should be noted again that I have no testimony from the liv- 
ing to verify the statement of Mr. Myers explaining the refer- 
ence. It is a transcendental statement pure and simple. But we 
should again remark the entire consonance of the incident 
with the mental picture method of communicating, and 
especially with its liabilities of transmitting marginal 
thoughts and associations, even subliminal ones, and 
there is no reason to exclude the subliminal from 
a spiritual world. Indeed in one set of communica- 
tions through Mrs. Piper, Dr. Hodgson got the definite state- 
ment from the communicator, a lady whom I knew personally 
and who knew the nature of the subconscious from her relation 
to psychic research before her death, that secondary personality 
was as much a feature of their lives as of ours. Of course | 
have no proof of this, but the communication coincides in mean- 
ing with the implication of Mr. Myers’ statement here. All that 
we suppose 1s that, as the medium was “ going out,”’—that is, 
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going into the trance,—-her mind caught some wandering memory 
of Mr. Myers’ life in Italy and took it for a message, or at least 
had such a picture as would be given by a message. In this 
case there is no fusion of one’s thoughts with others, as implied 
and stated in the passage quoted from Dr. Hodgson, but there is 
the transmission of a marginal thought, just as the thoughts of 
others than the communicator are marginal to the intended 
process. <A better illustration came from Professor James. It 
was exactly like the one quoted from Mr. Myers, save that the 
chief incident was not a part of the communications with which 
the regular communicator began. In her normal state, Mrs. 
Chenoweth referred to the name Putnam and thought it had as- 
sociations with Professor James. She seemed to be wholly 
ignorant of the man and of his connection with Professor James. 
Later in the sitting, when controlling the automatic writing, Pro- 
fessor James said: 


“| find a strange thing happening at times. My thought 
will perhaps rest for a moment on some friend or event and 
it seems to fall through layers of consciousness till it reaches 
the brain of the light, and then it is repeated vociferously, much 
like the reverberations of sound between hills or buildings. 

“(I understand. What do.......... ?) [Question not fin- 
ished. | 

“ Putnam was a case in mind.” 


Here the name Putnam had been caught from his mind, ac- 
cording to the conception, as the psychic began to go into the 
trance, when he had no intention of sending it. Another com- 
municator was preparing to do the automatic writing. Now, if 
transmission may take place unconsciously in this manner when 
others are present, there is nothing to hinder its taking place 
consciously, as claimed by Dr. Hodgson. 

It is very probable that the feeling of rain in her face when 
Mr. Podmore tried the first time to communicate [p. 145 Note] 
was an involuntary message, tho not necessarily from other 
minds present, and it is not quoted to support the main contention 
of Dr. Hodgson. It merely sustains the fact involved in what 
Dr. Hodgson does state and that is that marginal thoughts can 
be transmitted as well as the main ones; and if all parties can 
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have the same thought they may reinforce the weaker power of a 
given communicator. But there is better collateral evidence of 
Dr. Hodgson’s claim. I must refer to it. On one occasion | 
got the following. [loc. cit. pp. 526-527. ] 


“RU ready. Do U know where the writing was like that. 

“(Yes.) 

“T thought so and we have been trying to do that at the 
other light, but not yet are we able to do all that we plan. Still 
we think that the cross reference will be established with more 
than occasional allusions. It is only a matter of practice and con- 
tinuous effort. This is a combination of influences now but it 
is a trial to see what a combined force will do. The writing may 
be smooth and easy but the evidence may suffer. We do not 
know but the power is great and perhaps like the momentum of 
an engine when once established, the other may drop out and one 
be left to do the work with added celerity. 

“It is now so hard to get started that we are weary before we 
get to the evidential message. Now all the work that is being 
done in the world today is a more or less personal matter and the 
mighty questions which confront the thinkers are left untouched 
in the haste to get the personal equation. 

‘I wish we could once get the truth of the possibility of 
things we know so firmly established that we might be free to 
express all that we need to for the upliftment of the human race. 
It is not the purpose of any group or intelligent people on this 
side of life to spend energy and time in recalling small matters 
of identity unless through that method the attention of the stu- 
dent body of the world be drawn to the truth of God’s love made 
manifest among men. The whole purpose of the work is to 
save the world from its woe by letting the light of truth shine on 
its face. It is no dreadful and uncertain state in which men 
dwell, as if they built their cottages on the slopes of Vesuvius 
and saw death in every cloud of smoke. We desire to have them 
build intelligently and live where no cloud of death cuts away 
the clear view of heaven. 

“Tt is absurd that men in the universities and pulpits do not 
see what the trivial twaddle, as they call it, is the sign of. It 
does not hurt or hinder us, but it shows the temper of the age 
and so we are forced to use the selfishness of desire as a ladder 
to the sky. Do you understand. 

“(Yes I do, perfectly. [am glad to have that said.) 

“Once in a while it is good to send a message of our own to 
one who will understand. It may help you sometimes when 
the burden is heavy to know that we are working in the same 
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fashion and manner that you are, except that we have added to 
our group men who ally themselves to the cause of truth with- 
out a thought of recognition. 


“The materialistic temper of the world and the atmosphere 
make demands on the best of you. Even Christ could not walk 
through Boston in January snowstorms without shoes or coat. 
The air of Jerusalem made some things possible and the air of 
Spiritland relieves of responsibilities which some of our earthly 
brothers must bear. 


“We strive to be patient and wait the day when the soul 
thirsts for knowledge as the stomach craves for food. 
“ (‘Or the hart for the water brooks.’) [Quoted to see the 


reaction, and thinking that one of the more advanced personal- 
ities was communicating. | 

“Exactly. It is all the desire. Desire is the open door al- 
ways. Create desires for the noble, the good, the true, and the 
world is saved. That is all of our lesson now, but so often we 
look at your working and striving to open the eyes and hearts of 
men we feel such a unity of purpose that we desired to make 


you acquainted with our appreciation of the situation and of 
you.” 


I have quoted the whole of the passage to exhibit its intel- 
lectual and ethical character, while designing to use it for another 
purpose at the same time. As this was being written I supposed 
that an unusual communicator had come for the first time. I knew 
it was not Imperator by the style, and I knew for the same reason 
that it was not Madam or Teacher, both personalities connected 
with the work of Mrs. Chenoweth. I thought it possible that 
Rector was at the bottom of it, tho I had no indications of that 
either in the form of expression or in the usual thought by which 
the group may be identified. I did not note at the time that the 
combination of. personalities was directly affirmed in it, and it 
was not signed at the end. Hence the next day I asked G. P. who 
it was that came first. His answer was: 

“One person held the pencil and we all sat in a circle and 
directed our energy toward the pencil with a desire to have a 
strong and beautiful communication given to you. At last there 
seemed less of the group and more of the individual in the con- 
tents of the message. There were several.” 

Now again this is a statement that cannot be verified in the 
ordinary way, but it coincides with what was indicated in the 
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message; namely, that there was a combination of forces, when 
there was no reason why the subconscious should diverge from 
its usual and supposed policy of fabricating personalities and 
naming them. It had me at its mercy, in so far as proot was 
concerned, and might have named any one. But instead we have 
it stated that there was a fusion of several personalities, just what 
Dr. Hodgson had affirmed in his message quoted above. Appar- 
ently there was the one who controlled the automatic writing and 
one aiding, as the passage indicates, with the “circle” about 
them. If so, we have an intimation of the double control which 
was adopted later in the employment of the “ mental picture ” 
method for communications, only here it was for direct writing. 
Sut that aside as not pertinent, the main incident is the uncon- 
scious corroboration of the earlier statement by Dr. Hodgson. 
The same psychological position is involved with altered circum- 
stances, so that this unity of the process and statements is so 
much evidence for the veridicity of the phenomena. 

While this process does not illustrate, in this passage, the 
existence of errors and confusion, it does illustrate the conditions 
under which, but for inhibitions by those who know how, error 
and confusion are likely to occur. That is all that I wish at pres- 
ent to indicate, and the passage is especially pertinent for the 
reason that it does not come with any purpose of proving or 
illustrating the source of error. It is an unconscious contribution 
to this point of view. 

The liabilities in the direction of fusion are well illustrated 
in an incident occurring when my cousin was communicating. I 
had asked where they got their drinking water and the answer 
was correct, with a little confusion about the size of the supply, 
the ‘“ mental picture’ making it a “lake” until spontaneously 
corrected to “ spring.” Very soon I was asked if I knew any- 
thing about pollywogs. I replied in the affirmative and I was 
then told of a little place beside the road somewhere at the back 
of the house. Now, there was no road back of this cousin’s 
house and no place for pollywogs near the road which was in 
front of the house. Seeing the apparent error, I simply intimated 
to the communicator that I wanted to know if he had in mind the 
same house he had been talking about, and I was at once told this 
was at my own home, my cousin's place having been the subject 
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of the previous incidents. The communications then went on 
with a complex set of incidents which could be known only by 
my father and not by my cousin, and the sitting ended with 
evidence of his presence. Of course, it may have been he all 
along communicating for my cousin, as he knew most of the 
facts, at least, in connection with my cousin’s home. But, with 
my assumption that it was the cousin communicating directly, I 
would have had to interpret the reference to the road back of 
the house as false. I simply saw my chance to have it clear and 
soon the apparent error was corrected. But for this correction 
| should have had a fusion of ideas, all correct in the right rela- 
tion but false in the wrong relation. 

This illustration of the liability to fusion is taken from verifi- 
able incidents. I have one which cannot be verified—G,. P., in 
the same passage in which he explained the combination control 
of the day before, interrupted a communication about another 
medium by the following: 


“ Right here let me say that we are more dependent on the 
Lights than we are supposed to be. It is their capacity and 
conditions which make limitations for us, in most instances, and 
it is not always the limitations of environment or education, 
but sometimes—which I cannot now explain—a sort of spiritual 
quality which harmonizes with the quality of the communicator, 
a blending, and when that blend does not exist, we, the workers, 
and active participators have to lend or borrow, give or take, 
as we are able to make the mixture right. It is a mixture. 
Have I made it plain to you?” 


Now we cannot verify the statements here as we did that 
about the road behind the house in connection with the pollywogs. 
But we have again a reference to combining forces and a “ mix- 
ture’ for result. But the important thing for study is the state- 
ment about the limitations of the medium. We can easily under- 
stand how environment and education should determine them, as 
this but repeats what we know of living people and their converse 
or intercourse. I have dwelt on this elsewhere. But what is 
this “ sort of spiritual quality which harmonizes with the quality 
of the communicator?” I do not know any analogy that will 
make this clear. If the process of communication were one of 
conversation with the subconscious of the psychic I could conceive 
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what this “ spiritual quality” might be. It would at least be 
congeniality, taste, degree of understanding, sympathy and any 
characteristic calculated to determine the drift of conversation 
and incident. But, while this may be the process in some cases, 
it certainly has no evidence for that form in the case of Mrs. 
Chenoweth, and the account they give of it, as taking the soul 
out of the physical organism and using some part of the neural 
system, does not comport with such a view. 

Again, if the statement had concerned harmony between sitter 
and communicator we might get two analogies to support it. 
First, we know how much harmony, congeniality of temperament 
and thought, has to do with conversation and recall of incidents 
in natural human intercourse, and that would affect communica- 
tion, no doubt. But this is not the conception of the situation 
represented by the message. It is harmony between communi- 
cator and medium. Second, if the control has to inhibit the 
thoughts of the sitter to be sure of those in the communicator, 
I quite understand how harmony of thought and temperament 
between sitter and communicator would be necessary to get clear 
messages and to avoid fusion, and such inhibition was held neces- 
sary by Dr. Hodgson in the Piper case, as at least one of the 
functions of Rector, the control. In the record we are quoting, 
as a communicator Dr. Hodgson affirmed the necessity of this 
harmony between sitter and communicator. [Cf. p. 256.] But 
this is not the situation with which we have to deal here. The 
relation of harmony affirmed, whatever the term means, is be- 
tween communicator and psychic. This also is implied in the 
passage just referred to as coming from Dr. Hodgson. It may be 
quoted. He had made an allusion to a certain matter in a veiled 
way and I wanted it made clearer, so I began with a query: 


“(Why did you discuss that after my allusion to those bad 
experiments ?) 

“ Because so many of those experiments referred to con- 
ditions entirely out of harmony with us. 

(Good.) 


“There were reasons for the expressions. They were so far 
fetched. Do you know what I mean? 
“ (No, not exactly.) 
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‘You do not know that the reasons were Inharmony, my 
boy? 

“(Inharmony with what?) 

“Inharmony with the conditions about the light and the 
experimenter and all the mind or mental attitude. Have I made 
it plain?” [/oc. cit. p. 538.] 


Here the mental attitude of the sitter is supposed to affect 
the capacity of giving messages, and the same idea was given 
through Mrs. Piper to Dr Hodgson when living. But again, 
this is not the situation in the passage under review. We 
are no nearer than before to the “ spiritual quality ” in the 
psychic that shall harmonize with the communicator. 

I have never been able to determine just what the term 
spiritual ’’ shall mean in this work. ‘There are two or three 
meanings of the term that are clear. (1) ‘The existence of 
a supersensible world of reality, be it a soul or cosmic place 
or condition. (2) Intellectual or moral qualities as distinct 
from the cultivation of sensuous life. (3) The emotional 
and affectional life not expressible in physical analogies. 
Now I cannot give any of these meanings to the term in the 
Chenoweth case, unless it be the third. Accepting that 
import we may understand what is meant by the “ spiritual 
quality ” indicated, but we should not be able to understand 
why that had anything to do with communications, or what 
the harmony would be in the case. 

There is only one resource left that is a possibility. I 
have maintained that the subconscious is the vehicle for all 
messages. The trance is supposed to eliminate the influence 
of the normal consciousness, but it leaves the subliminal as 
the medium or instrument for the work, and this may be 
either passive and reflect automatically what comes to it, 
or active and interpret it. We can understand on this view 
why some sort of harmony would be necessary to get mes- 
sages through. If its organic habits were not such as to 
reflect accurately what came to it, there would be the same 
confusion that occurs in the telephone when unfamiliar 
sounds are transmitted. Again, if the subliminal’s limita- 
tions of habit and intelligence prevented certain types of 
thought from being clearly understood, as an ignorant person 
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would not understand a philosophic discourse, the inharmony 
would be evident. It is possible that this conception of the 
case is what is meant, I cannot tell assuredly, but it is the 
only conception that will fit the statement of the communi- 
cator. 


There is another passage by G. P. which has its interest 
for the liabilities of fusion and confusion in this problem. 
Speaking of his work as a control and comparing it with 
the efforts of others to communicate and the ease with which 
he seemed to be able to do it, he went on: 


“| like to work for others. It is no hardship but a pleasure, 
and often when I hear the argument that we are kept from the 
finer pleasures by the effort to express in this fashion, I wonder 
what finer pleasure there is than to be able to connect the two 
states of consciousness. If some one might be able to connect 
the sleeping and waking consciousness, it would seem a wonder- 
ful and beautiful revelation, but this is even better. To one 
who was interested in psychological problems, the intensity of 
interest in these experiments is readily understood aside from 
any value to the world. It is a puzzle that calis out all the 
energy one possesses to work it out.”* 


The first thing apparent in this is the function of the control 
to act as an intermediary for the communicator, and we shall 
find other instances of this implication, but the main point of 
interest is the idea of connecting two consciousnesses. This pur- 
ports directly to be a transcendental process and is compared to 
connecting the sleeping and waking consciousness of the living. 
Now the paradoxical feature of it is the assumption that the 
medium is * conscious,” when we know that there is a trance 
in which we suppose she is “ unconscious.” G. P. indicates 


*One can hardly fail to note the truly scientific spirit shown in the 
reference to connecting the sleeping and waking consciousness, and there is 
possibly some disguised sarcasm in it. Men will spend their lives trying to 
do this in curing cases of dissociation, but they only sneer at efforts to 
establish a connection between transcendental and terrene consciousness. The 
cleavage between the secondary and primary personality is often so definite 
that it resists all efforts at fusion, and yet the hope of removing it is the one 
that pursues the psychiatrist like a passion, when he once becomes interested. 
It should be as reputable to do the same in the field of psychic research; 
but social respectability and zsthetics are more influential than the truth. 
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that the process is connecting the consciousness of the com- 
municator with the “ consciousness ” of the psychic, implying that 
she is not “* unconscious.” 

Here we have the-whole paradox that confronts the student 
of the subliminal. We have to describe it in terms of an elimi- 
nated consciousness and call it “ unconscious.”” We have found, 
of course, in hypnosis and other forms of subliminal conditions 
that the mind acts just as it does in the normal state, minus sensi- 
bility and normal introspection or self-consciousness. When we 
come to scrutinize this condition carefully we find it impossible 
to deseribe it as otherwise than essentially like consciousness with 
insulation from the states that make us aware of the physical 
world and of ourselves in it. Hence it is perfectly appropriate to 
speak and think of the subconscious as a consciousness, provided 
we keep clear of the implications attaching to normal states. This 
is one of the reasons for calling it a ‘ co-consciousness.”” 

Accepting the medium’s condition as one of “ consciousness ’ 
despite the presence of a trance and what is relatively an uncon- 
sciousness, we have a clear conception of what the difficulties in 
communication must be and the labilities of fusion and con- 
fusion. \Vhat we learn in abnormal psychology and the study of 
the subliminal confirms the possibility of what G. P. says of the 
process and conditions. The problem for the control is to con- 
nect the transcendental and the mediumistic, just as it might be 
with the living to connect the sleeping and waking consciousness 
of the living individual. In proportion as the consciousness of the 
psychic is actively employed on the messages delivered to it, the 
fusion and confusion will distort them. In proportion as it can 
hold them by memory and reflect them as in echolalia, they will 
be pure. Here we may find a situation throwing light on what 
was said about the “ spiritual quality” producing harmony be- 
tween communicator and psychic. Any drift of the medium’s 
subconscious from articulation with the thought and message of 
the communicator would reduce the message to a nullity or to 
such confusion as to make it unrecognizable. In the process the 
control's ideas might slip through from the mere echolalia of the 
organism, or it might get mixed with the subconsciousness of the 
psychic when the communicator fails to impress it. In fact, we 
can conceive almost anything taking place in such a complex 
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‘situation, sie all purtectly analogous with what we know in nor- 
mal life and in the study of secondary personalities. Post- 
hypnotic suggestion is an illustration of the connection, and so 
indicates that the process is not without definite analogies. 

This whole interpretation of the matter is corroborated by 
another long communication from G. P. in another instance, tho 
it does not involve unverifiable conditions in the transcendental 
world, except in minor details. I had been brought into contact 
with a lady whose mental condition had made her the subject of 
sanatorial treatment and she had had sittings with Mrs. Cheno- 
weth, so that something said here must be discounted on that 
ground. But G. P. wished to discuss some conditions affecting 
the integrity of communications and he chose this case as an 
illustration. The passage also tends to explain many of the cases 
of alleged communication when we cannot understand the reason 
for the appearance of the personality there. I shall quote the 
whole passage. 


‘We are here and are trying a few experiments, but nothing 
which will hinder the free use of the pencil. [I am G. P. and 
ready for work. It is not always easy to begin at once, but when 
we can do so we will. I have been called upon to give evidence 
here once before this week. You will remember the M case. 

“ {This lady had a sitting a short time prior to this and G. P 
purported to be present helping. | 

(¥es.) 

“ She was here and as the report was taken I felt | might say 
a few things. She is under the impression that J [James] comes 
to her and is being assisted by her power. This, of course, is 
ridiculous, but we let the matter rest because of her peculiar 
fancies. She has some remarkable power, but it is unsteady and 
unreliable, but we are eager to help her out of her difficulties and 
place her where she belongs. I tell you this that you may ask 
for the report and give some good advice after you read it. 

“ (\Vhat place does her own mind have in the appearance of 
James?) 

‘Immediately after his passing she was sure that he was in 
a very weak and enfeebled condition. She felt a desire to help 
him, as she has always desired to help the work, a very good and 
laudable desire, but he could not use half the help which was 
offered him in all good faith by numbers of psychics all over the 
world. She kept him in her mind quite unconsciously and at last 
a phantasm was projected by her own thought. You understand. 
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“ (Perfectly.) [Cf. Journal Am. S. P. R., Vol. I, pp. 564-589. ] 

“ We were perfectly conscious of this and were powerless to 
prevent it and when she came here for her interview, we asked 
Starlight to pass that matter as lightly as she could, and we be- 
lieve she did. Still, you had better get a copy of the report and 
see just what was done. 

(All right.) 

“T have been with her on one or two occasions at the place 
where she imagines great strength and forces are combined for 
the help of such as us. Now, the place may be all right, but it 
is not the kind of power which James or Hodgson desires to use 
or needs. It is not always the physical power which helps. Some- 
times a weak sensitive is better than a strong one, if the power is 
of the right quality. You know this. But the place is good 
physically for her. 

“ understand.) 

“ There is only one fault. She grows quite sure that she has 
the cream of the dairy and no skim milk, but no dairy is all cream. 

“(That's right.) 

“Tt is no use to advise her, but keep her checked, so that she 
does not lose her identity, as she was in danger of doing. She 
has phantasms of her own creating mixed with nearly all her 
manifestations. But it is an interesting case to study from out 
side. Do you understand? 

“ (Yes, and from my side, too.) 

“Yes indeed and you keep her near for study with what we 
are able to do. She is not unruly, but egotistical and does not 
know it. One may be egotistical for truth and about truth. All 
prophets and great leaders had a large amount of egotistical mat- 
ter in their brains. You know egotism is a horse which carries 
many good things to market and is all right, if driven by a good 
master. Have you anything you want to ask about her? 

“(Nothing that I recall now. What I did ask was to under- 
stand how the process of impersonation arises and goes on.) 

“T see. I think I know what you are after. A spirit identity 
may be present and yet be clothed by her imaginative power 
quite aside from any desire of her own. There is another phase 
in her case. She talks with a little spirit, a guide of some one 
who knows her desire to be connected with the mighty ones of 
this work, and that guide is unconsciously looked upon by the 
thought of the lady or by the spirit who wishes to please the 
lady and come in disguise to keep her in the work. 

(Good, then impersonation may actually take place without 
the presence of a person.) 

“Yes in some instances, and in many instances an imperfect 
sight may produce the impression that the person wished for 
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was present. For instance, James lends himself to a very ordi- 
nary description. Suppose Mrs. M— goes to a psychic and 
a description of an old man with gray beard and blue eyes and 
so forth is given. Mrs. M——— can see no other personality 
except James who is on her mind. 

“ (Good, an illusion.) 

“Yes, the man present may be her grandfather, as far as that 
is concerned, but she never thinks how impossible that James 
should come and how probable that her grandfather should, 
but thinks of her desire to help you and the work, and says | 
know who it is and then the trouble begins. It takes more than 
a description to be sure of a spirit. There must be a combina- 
tion of evidence. You see, do you not? 

“ (Yes, perfectly.) 

““ Now, when she is alone and sees what she thinks is a certain 
spirit she may be wrong or right. It has to be proven. Her sim- 
ple say so, that she saw James or Hodgson or me is worth noth- 
ing at all. 

(1 understand.) 

“ And yet she may be honest and kind and desirous of helping 
vou. As a matter of fact we have been there a number of times 
and are eager to help her if it can be done.” [/oc. cit. pp. 340-345. | 


Now Mrs. Chenoweth knows normally something about the 
case, but not much. She knows that the woman is psychic or 
thinks that the woman is so, and knows something about the 
apparent obsession there. But she has never expressed herself 
to me in any such way as the matter has been discussed here. 
Nevertheless, we have to assume large proportions of the sub- 
liminal in this deliverance, and we shall have to concede any 
amount that the critic prefers to assume. I have quoted the 
whole passage, not for its evidential character, but for the con- 
cession that runs through it that the “ imagination,” subconscious 
hallucination, I would say, distorts an actual stimulus and pro- 
duces error in the real or imaginary communication. I tried a 
test experiment with Mrs. 4——— and got evidence that there was 
obsession in the case, not adequate proof of this, but evidence 
pointing toward that hypothesis. There is, apart from this, indi- 
cation that she is psychic, but just as described here: the subcon- 
scious 1s too active and superposes its own creations on the stim- 
ulus that comes from without. We are familiar enough with this 
in subjective hallucinations instigated by external stimuli and 
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also with that type that shows itself in dreams and deliria. There 
is no reason why the same should not occur in mediumship where 
the subconscious is the agency employed to receive and deliver 
messages. ‘The cause, of course, is not transcendental here, but 
terrestrial, and helps to prove that passivity and echolalia are 
necessary for accurate reports of the transcendental. Without 
them the error and confusion will be proportioned to the activity 
of the receiving mind. 

This influence of the “imagination”’ or the hallucinatory 
activity of the mind in mediumship-——a fact well indicated in the 
‘mental picture method of communicating—offers an explana- 
tion of many reported messages from people who are honest and 
who yet are not afflicted with normal imagination in the phe- 
nomena. Such messages occur often immediately after the death 
of well-known persons. ‘There is no reason to believe either that 
they are trying to deceive either themselves or others in their 
reports, or that the person reported as communicating was 
actually doing so. In this situation the most natural explanation 
is the one suggested here, and it indicates very clearly that there 
may be many cases of abortive mediumship which lack only care 
and development to become useful in the work. It is not enough 
to dismiss the cases with a sneer. They could be made the subject 
of valuable investigation by scientists. 
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EDITORIAL. 
ANNOUNCEMENT. 


We are very happy to announce that Mrs. Georgia 
Timken Fry, of New York City, has given the Institute the 
sum of three thousand dollars ($3000) for the Endowment 
Fund. ‘This sensibly adds to the endowment already in 
hand, and is mentioned here for the encouragement which 
it will give to members. It also offers an opportunity to 
make special mention of the two editorials which follow this 
note and which are designed further to strengthen the effort 
for increasing the endowment. Members will remark the 
assurance for permanence in them and for the assistance 
which has been so much needed. 


ENDOWMENT. 


Members will recall that we have from time to time indi- 
cated the need of an assistant in the work of the office and 
in supervising the publications, with the hope also that the 
work would be continued after the death of the Secretary. 
The endowment fund, not all of which is yet available, insures 
the opportunity to continue the work and the great need has 
been for proper assistance and the training of a successor. 
We are glasi to announce that Miss Theodate Pope, who 
had been a friend of Dr. Hodgson in his work and who con- 
tributed $5000 to the original fund for the organization of 
psychic research in this country, has provided the means to 
employ a young man to help in the work. He will help with 
the publications at present and endeavor to extend the in- 
terest of the work to the academic world whose co-operation 
is sought in unifying the work of psychic research. 

He is Mr. Edwin W. Friend. He was a native of Indiana, 
and graduated from Harvard University in 1908, with the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts. In 1908-1909 he was a private 
assistant to Professor C. R. Lanman, Professor of Indic 
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Philology at Harvard University, and in 1910 received the 
degree of Master of Arts at Harvard. From 1910 to 1911 
he was Rogers’ Traveling Fellow in Classics and Indic Phil- 
ology from Harvard at the University of Berlin. On return- 
ing from Germany he taught Classics for two vears at Prince- 
ton University, 1911-1913. Then he resigned this position 
to pursue philosophic studies at Harvard. While studying 
there he was likewise Assistant in the Department of Phil- 
osophy. While at this work-he was secured for assistance 
in the Society for Psychical Research and began his duties 
in October last. 

The situation thus offers a favorable opportunity to put 
the work on a stable foundation in any event. It enables us 
to repeat and strengthen the plea for more endowment to 
make possible the important experimental work which should 
at once be undertaken. The perpetual experimenting on the 
problem of personal identity will not make progress. We 
have much larger and more difficult problems to face and 
they cannot even be touched without more endowment. The 
Society is now beyond accidents to its Secretary and the 
public should have no fears about its future. 


MEMBERS, PUBLICATIONS AND ENDOWMENT. 


Having secured assistance in the work of the Society, it is. 
proper to take up the subject of permanent provision for the 
publications.. The membership fees .have never even paid 
for the printing and distribution of the publications, and 
hence the Sogiety has always been threatened with the 
abandonment of its work as soon as the reserve fund was 
used up to pay the deficit of membership fees. Now that 
we have an endowment fund which insures the permanence 
of the Society, but not enough for pursuing its work rightly, 
Wwe may properly urge on the members two plans for help 
as needed. 

The first is that members endeavor to increase the mem- 
bership of the Society. We have only about 600 paying 
members. ‘There ought to be at least 20,000 of them in this. 
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country. The primary trouble, of course, is that the pub- 
lications have to be of a scientific character and cannot be 
allowed to assume the level of sensational or popular organs. 
They must appeal to the sceptic or critical mind and offer no 
point of attack except such as the subject itself has to meet. 
Members are expected to support the work as they would a 
missionary task, not as something that affords them merely 
personal satisfaction. Personal needs and satisfaction are 
not to be disregarded, but we have always hoped that mem- 
bers would look upon the work as one which was done for 
the help of the world much more than of the individual, and to 
effect this we have to appeal to the scientific mind. For this 
purpose records are more important than any immediate 
conquest of the public. Future students will value our pub- 
lications for the purpose of comparison with the work of 
their own time. Hence we desire to urge upon members all 
the canvassing for additional members that may be possible. 
Present the case, not as something primarily to interest the 
individual's curiosity, but as a scientific work designed to help 
the conversion of intelligent people to the importance of it, 
and this can be done only by keeping up the publications, 
which ought to be self-supporting, while the endowment fund 
will take care of the investigations. 

The second plan is to encourage Life Memberships. 
These will not only help the endowment fund, but will also 
guarantee the publications beyond the life of the donor. .\ 
large number of members resign each year, evidently tired 
of the publications, and in some instances probably disgusted 
with them. Some, of course, have met misfortune and can- 
not continue their fees, but it takes the vear to make up 
the loss by new members. Life Memberships would com- 
pensate for such losses as they guarantee the work after 
the demise of the donor. Now that the work has secured 
a permanent footing it should not lag for want of adequate 
funds to do its work. We wish therefore to encourage Life 
Memberships as much as possible. They have been arranged 
so that people can take them according to their means. We 
state the several types of them. 
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Not every one, of course, is able to take out such Life 
Memberships, but many can do so and it would require only 
a little effort to induce others to give the same help. We 
hope to make an organized effort to secure Life Memberships 
on a considerable scale. The editor himself, at a time when 
there was no assurance that the work would be permanent, 
put all his savings into the endowment fund as a Patron, 
so that he would not be accusable of personal interest in 
making such appeals. A similar sacrifice on the part of 
others would guarantee the publications and much else 
besides. It is hoped that, since the permanence of the 
Society has been secured, members will seize the opportunity 
to make its work more effective. 


A MEDICAL COMPLAINT. 

Professor James Ewing, M. D., of the Cornell University 
Medical College, read an address before the New York 
Academy of Medicine on “ The Public and the Medical Pro- 
fession ’ in which he took the public severely to task for its 
neglect of the scientific work of medicine and then entered 
a plea of complaint that this public runs after “ sensational- 
ism, personalities, wonder-tales, absurdities and a general 
display of the haste and incompetence of the writer ” of news- 
paper stories. He frankly admits in an earlier paragraph 
that Professor James has shown the many-sided character 
of functional disorders, and that some things cannot be 
treated by the ordinary practice of medicine. But he wishes 
to protest vigorously against the tendency of the public to 
run after miraculous phenomena and miraculous healing. 

\With this arraignment of the public we entirely agree, 
and also with the criticism of its superficial treatment of the 
sensational phenomena. He might even have used severe 
language about that public—and perhaps he felt it and only 
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restrained himself out of deference to the proprieties of the 
occasion. But I wish to call attention to some facts which 
the medical world may as well face in this problem; and the 
public, too, may as well be reminded vigorously of the same 
facts. 

The physician wants the world to believe that he is en- 
gaged in a philanthropic work, and the public is “ dying to 
be cured” of disease. The fact is that the profession is 
not engaged in philanthropic work at all, so far as it can 
help it. There is abundance of philanthropic work per- 
formed by individual physicians, and more of it might be done 
if the profession were organized on a salaried basis, tho one 
may doubt the tendency of that system to promote philan- 
thropy. But in this materialistic age the medical profession, 
partly from the cost of fitting for the work and of the instru- 
ments and means of treatment, has become a “ business ” 
and patients are exploited as much as cured,—perhaps more 
exploited than cured. The profession needs to weed out its 
scoundrels. I know a physician who treated a gentleman 
leaving enough money at his death for his widow to live 
upon comfortably. The physician suggested to the widow 
that she leave him $25,000, and he would care for her the rest 
of her life free. She simply remarked to him that that would 
be establishing a motive for him to get rid of her. Some 
time later she called him in for some little indisposition and 
he consigned her to bed and kept her there two months 
with alleged heart trouble. She became tired of this and 
dismissed him, calling in another who found that there was 
nothing the matter with her and told her that she could go 
about her ordinary life with perfect impunity. She did so 
and was perfectly well. ‘The dismissed doctor sent in a bill 
for $10,000! 

In another case a well-known physician said that my 
daughter would have to undergo an operation for mastoiditis,. 
and it was done. He sent in a bill for $400. But he con- 
fessed after the operation that things were not so bad as he 
had thought. He did not know that I learned this, and no 
doubt he privately knew that it was not necessary at all. 
He would get larger fees for an operation than for common- 
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sense treatment. It was not long afterward that the trouble 
was back again in both mastoids, and it was as impossible 
for me to pay the bills for an operation again as it was 
dangerous to attempt it. I was at my wits’ ends to know 
what to do. Spontaneously, and without any seeking of my 
own, two mediums with whom I was experimenting for other 
matters altogether, neither of them knowing anything about 
the difficulty they mentioned, spoke of my daughter, indicated 
that it was the younger of the two,and stated that the primary 
trouble was in the nose and not in the ears. They recom- 
mended the common douche for treatment. Neither of 
them were physicians and they knew nothing about pre- 
scription. One was in a trance when it was done. I went 
home and had an examination and found a bad case of nasal 
catarrh accompanying mastoid trouble. I could not pay for 
an operation and it was “up to me” to test the mediumistic 
suggestion. I did so, using only the douche and common 
salt. Soon the trouble with the ears disappeared, and then 
the catarrh, and there has been no more trouble. Is it any 
wonder that the public runs after healers who do not charge 
as much, and who often know more, than the boastful physi- 
cian? 

There are many such instances, and I do not draw con- 
clusions from these two. ‘They are only illustrations of a 
widely spread disease right in the medical profession, that 
needs curing quite as much as the sensation-mongering of 
the public. Medicine has developed a vast system of dog- 
inatism about nerve cells and their functions, much of it being 
metaphysics as lable to error as discussions about angels 
on needle points, and it has systematically ignored the facts 
which show the effects of mental states on the organism, to 
say nothing of those facts which indubitably show the exist- 
ence of supernormal influences in human life. The interest 
which the public shows in these ts only the natural outcome 
of the physician’s neglect and it will go on until the physician 
investigates the facts as fully as he has investigated nerve 
cells. 

I am not here going to dispute the advantages which 
medical science has in determining the uniformities of rela- 
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tion between physical facts and disease. Nor shall I minimize 
the work that medicine has done. And more, I shall not 
magnify expectations about mental cures. I have no scien- 
tific evidence that mental healing will turn the world topsy 
turvy. If it be capable of doing this it has still to establish 
the claim scientifically. [ am not sanguine about it. But 
there are facts which medical men systematically ridicule 
and neglect, which they will find the public running after 
as long as they neglect them and refuse to treat them 
patiently, sympathetically and scientifically. Let me quote 
another medical man on this side of the question. Speaking 
of patients who, like Addison, suffer from merely mental 
troubles, Dr. Weston D. Bayley, of Philadelphia, says :— 

“Ts our attitude toward these patients ordinarily a scien- 

tific one? Do they suffer any the less when we, with irri- 
tation, declare there is nothing the matter with them? We 
petulantly say they are cranks and frauds, that they are 
shamming; but are they? Can you imagine a normal person 
deliberately choosing to be sick and miserable? Can one 
be well and vet have months and years of incapacitating 
symptoms ? 
“ Because their maladies do not conform with our estab- 
lished and empirical types, and are not based upon present 
knowledge of pathological change, have we any scientific 
right to ignore the possessors of them as cranks, or to 
neglect them as impostors ? 

“ And what happens if we do? ‘These people who have 
applied to us in good faith for help—help of some kind— 
drift away into the hands of the faith curist, Christian 
Scientist or practitioner of some other cult, and to our further 
irritation (for we have already declared their troubles to be 
imaginary) they may recover to lives of usefulness and 
activity. The invalid whom the physician failed to cure, 
is restored by the ‘ healer’; and there goes on record another 
example of malady dissipated by the potency of faith, or 
something else, after regular medicine has been employed in 
vain. 


“ Strangely, the medical profession is blind and dumb to 
the frequency and to the significance of this occurrence. 
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\With our eves glued on our bottles and our noses beaked 
over the mortar and pestle, we are stupidly unaware of the 
growth and virility of systems of treatment entirely without 
the pale of established medical practice. We are amazingly 
myopic to the steady stream of clientéle turning away from 
our offices and seeking help heaven knows where, and from 
God knows what! And in the costly and magnificent 
temples which would alike amaze the simple peasant of 
Galilee and confound a Lord Kelvin, we would, if we at- 
tended, hear the acclaim and rejoicing of those freed from 
the bondage of chronic ailment and restored to health after 
the failure of the bottle and the knife!” 

After a medical man’s criticism of his profession in that 
manner we hardly need add anything. The fundamental 
trouble lies in the materialism of the medical profession as 
well as of their clients. Both are pursuing will-o’-the-wisps, 
tho one for happiness and the other for remuneration. The 
physician cannot be blamed for charges compensatory for 
the outlay which his profession demands, but there would 
be less demand for this if he recognized two things in his pro- 
fession of which he makes no account. The one is the 
influence of the mind on human maladies, whether that mind 
be the patient’s own or another's; and the other, the primary 
need of simple ethical life on the part of the patient. The 
trouble is that the physician will not act on the supposition of 
mental influence on the organism, and he feeds on the vices 
of his cents. Nearly the whole of his work is to save people 
from the consequences of their sins without endeavoring to 
correct their sins. In the naked struggle for existence they 
would be left to suffer the penalty of sin and a moral order 
would justify some indifference to suffering in such circum- 
stances. Where the pain is due to accident it would be 
different, and where penitence and reform were apparent, the 
effort to save would find unqualified approval. Besides there 
may be another reason for the physician’s not asking any 
questions about the relation of disease to morality. The 
interest in preserving the race may be so great that the 
question of the deserts of the patient cannot be asked. Be- 
sides he has to be given a chance to reform, and cure is the 
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only way to secure that chance. But a greater reason is that 
often the disease is not the moral fault of the patient. It is 
an accident of the social system which imposes more duties on 
him than on the class which does the least work in the world. 
This means that the sin may not be entirely the patient's. 
Society may be the sinner, or at least the principal sinner, and 
in lieu of impossible reforms there the individual must be 
helped as if he were not a sinner at all. But while this fact 
justifies more or less disregard of the individual's responsi- 
bility, it does not alter the fact that medicine is doing its 
work without recognizing that the most important part of it 
should be to recognize the place. of ethics in the cure of 
disease, whether that ethics be individual or social. ‘The 
physician’s work should be connected with that of the 
preacher and it should never lose sight of this relation, but, 
like all other professions in this age, his has become subject 
to the economic conditions which make the standards of life, 
and this has brought about two apparently irrepressible evils. 
The first is that a man cannot get proper medical help unless 
he has money: and the second is a system of charity which 
it is almost impossible to regulate rightly. The rich man can 
pay large fees: the poor man can pay none, and it is the latter 
that does the world’s work and suffers most of its pains, 
while the debauched rich man can pay for all the efforts to 
escape the consequences of his sins. ‘The poor must suffer 
for both his own and the rich man’s sins. Finally, the rich 
man finds that the doctor cannot protect him against the 
consequences of his vices and goes to Christian Science, 
where he gets a cure by reforming his mental and moral 
habits, and the physician wonders why he deserts medicine! 


Medicine has relied too exclusively on the purely physical 
causation of disease and has neglected the influence of 
mental and moral causes. It has recognized functional dis- 
-ases, and some men apply the methods that avail in such 
conditions, but there has been no wholesale admission of 
the fact that mental states are as much causes of disease as 
brain lesions, and that mental states effect cures as often as 
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drugs. What the medical world needs to recognize more 
honestly is the causal relation between mental and physical 
states, in one direction quite as fully as in the other. That 
is, medicine must learn that materialism is not the only in- 
terpretation of phenomena in the world. As long as it 
remains by the materialistic point of view it will have trouble 
with its work and fall into the commercial view of its pro- 
fession. The sooner it recognizes the importance of the 
spiritual interpretation of human life, the sooner it will escape 
the bogs into which it has gotten. I fully admit that the 
multiplicity of the most accessible facts creates a presumption 
for materialistic explanations and that it is not easy to set 
aside that view, and in no case can we escape the importance 
of the material relation of the problem. Nor is it desirable 
that we should revert to a purely mental or idealistic inter- 
pretation of the facts. We are not to set up another one- 
sided theory instead of the one that has not worked. The 
probability is that the unity of explanation will be no greater 
than that of the facts to be explained. But nothing is clearer 
than the fact that nature will not allow the causal influence 
of mental and moral states to be neglected in any system of 
therapeutics, and the sooner the physician recognizes this 
fact and sets about. investigating the residual phenomena of 
human experience, the better for his profession and his suc- 
cess. He often reminds us of the wonderful and miraculous 
processes revealed in the action of matter, but he has still to 
learn that they are either more wonderful than he has ad- 
mitted or that he has not found the nature of the processes 
at the basis of things at all. Let him once turn to the proved 
but neglected fact of the causal influences of mind on matter 
and pursue the study of it as long and as thoroughly as he 
has that of material causation, and he may find a pharma- 
copeeia as potent and as marvelous as any that he has found 
in drugs. 
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INCIDENTS. 


The Society assumes no responsibility for anything published under 
this head and no indorsement is implied, except that it has been fur- 
nished by an apparently trustworthy contributor whose name is given 
unless withheld by his own request. 


DEATH COINCIDENCE. 
Letter forwarding it dated October 27th. 
| Received October 28, 1909. J. H. Hyslop. | 
The following account was first sent to Everybody's Mag- 
asine for the contest prize which it offered for the best psychic 
experience. ‘The answers to my inquiries regarding it follow 
the narrative and the corroboration.—Editor. 


Mr. Shadow World Editor: 

Although | cannot produce witnesses for the following ex- 
perience, it is, nevertheless, a true one, and, | hope, worthy of 
entering your contest. Much to my regret | have never been in 
a seance, though I am a “ sensitive”, but have had experiences 
similar to the one related when alone. 

My home is in Boston, where, as is known, time is one hour 
ahead of the time in Chicago. During the past winter | had a 
very sick sister in the Passavant hospital in the latter city, 
who suffered intensely, fighting to overcome the effects of a 
sumber of serious operations. My information from the hospital 
attendant was encouraging as to her recovery, and through 
correspondence, she and | had arranged that the moment she was 
able to leave the hospital, she was to come to me, to convalesce at our 
summer home at Lake Sunapee in New Hampshire. She looked 
forward with keen delight to the prospect of this visit, and 
wrote me, and also told others, that the moment she was out of 
the hospital she was coming to me! 

At the time of this experience | was very confident of her 
recovery, as the information received from the nurse, Miss Shu- 
bich, led me to hope that she would soon be with us. Being of 
a hopeful temperament, coupled with the assurance of these 
favorable reports, | did not for one moment imagine my sister's 
death. 

On Friday morning, February 14th, I had greatly enjoyed 
my first lesson in basketry, arriving home ten minutes of two 
o'clock. Picking up a light luncheon, | carried it into my sitting- 
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room, placed it upon a table in the center of the room, and sat 
in a comfortable chair with my back to the window, facing a 
clock on the mantel, at which I glanced from time to time, as 
one is apt to do. As I partook of the lunch, I was in a par- 
ticularly passive and contented frame of mind, tho I was not 
conscious of the fact at the time. Not until afterward did I recall 
how far removed from any particular subject my thoughts were. 
| was perfectly content and passive without realizing it. 

At precisely 2:20 P. M. Boston time, therefore 1:20 P. M. 
Chicago time, according to my clock, a sensation of exhilara- 
tion and delight, bevond my power of words to describe, took 
possession of me. As it continued, | seemed to be wafted up- 
wards, away and beyond my surroundings, with the most ex- 
quisite freedom from all earthly joys, sorrows or worries. Sub- 
consciously wondering if this delightful sensation was death, | 
ielt no regret at leaving behind me my own very dear family. 
This sensation of floating away lasted but a short time, when 
a feeling of intense relief and joy took its place. I cannot find 
words to describe this sensation of extreme relief from pain and 
trouble, or the wonderful joy of it all. I wanted to laugh and 
to sing and to dance to express this joyful sensation, and so | 
left my chair and danced and sang my way into an adjoining 
room. | was simply bubbling over with an exuberance of hap- 
piness impossible to describe, and was very dimly conscious 
of some tall and smiling person dancing along beside me. 

| have no idea how long these sensations lasted, but suddenly 
| was brought back to reality by asking myself aloud, “ Why, 
what is the matter with me?” Feeling some little chagrin at 
the way I felt and acted, I gave it no further thought, and 
immediately forgot it in some work I had to do. 

At three o'clock I received a telegram which had left the 
hospital in Chicago before noon, saying that my sister was un- 
conscious and that another telegram would be sent later. This 
was a great shock, as I had been so very confident and hopeful 
ior the best, and had not, as vet, learned the significance of the 
experience just related. I went to the telephone to hurry a 
message of inquiry to the hospital, when the telegraph operator 
in the Hotel Buckminster informed me that another telegram 
had.arrived, which read: 


“ Chicago, Feb. 14, ’08. 
Mrs. Bruce died at one twenty o'clock. Burial Kenosha. 


MISS SHUBICH.” 


Then like a flash the meaning of my experience came to me, 
and I knew that, indeed, my sister had kept her promise, and 
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that the moment she was out of the hospital she had come to me, and 
in her playful earthly way had tried to make me understand her 
presence and her joy at her release from the agony she had 
long endured. 


OLIVE C. DALKE. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 14th, 1908. 
Dr. James H. Hyslop, 

My Dear Sir:—I have delayed replying to your letters and 
questions addressed to me October 28th, hoping to be able to 
send you copies of the two telegrams referred to in my “ experi 
ence ” submitted to the Society when I did reply. So far, I have 
not been able to get them, but will try to do so at the Western 
Union’s main office, later. 

[ am very much disappointed that there is no branch of 
your Society here, and no working circles to whom you can refer 
me. I believe myself to be mediumistic, and would very much 
enjoy developing that side of me, provided I have not waited 
too late in life to do so. It has been my desire to connect 
myself with a circle of earnest investigators. But I am a com- 
parative stranger in Boston, and there is so much sham in this 
work, and my belief in it is so beautiful, that I have not connected 
myself haphazard with any circle for fear of doing so with those 
would injure my belief. 

I enjoyed the experiences published in “ Everybody’s”. But 
none of these investigators seem to any more than have amused 
themselves, by proving that there is something beyond this life, 
and how to come in touch with it. It has been my dream and 
desire to be able myself, or for others to be able to so use these 
manifestations as to benefit humanity by them spiritually and ma- 
terially. None of the recorded investigators have done this, at 
least to any valuable extent. And I have reason to believe it 
can be done. A Miss Leonard, medium, at that time, resident 
at 150 West Newton street, Boston, gave me a half-hour reading 
December 2nd, 1905. I have every reason—too long to enu- 
merate—to believe ardently in the results obtained. During 
this reading, my father, who had passed out of life in July 
previous, came to me. I asked his aid in a matter he knew 
nothing of in life. He promised to help me, seizing and press- 
ing my hand (through the medium) with great force, to show 
me his immense strength to aid me. This has been done, tho 
seemingly impossible at the time. That is, the most difficult 
part has been accomplished, to my happiness, and I am now 
waiting for the finale. I also received spiritual comfort through 
him and other spirit friends at the reading. So I believe material 
aid can be rendered, as well as spiritual, and so have been eager 
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to join a circle of earnest investigators who would like to help 
bring about the results mentioned. 
[ will become a member of the Society as soon as | am 
financially able to do so. 
Thanking you for vour letters, | am 
Very truly yours, 
(Mrs.) OLIVE C. DALKE. 


The facts given by Mrs. Dalke, my mother, were correct as 
sent to you in her statement. The statement she sent to 
Everybody’s Magazine was typewritten by me from her notes, 
and | can vouch for its correctness. 


W. FRED DALKE, JR. 


[The letter to which the above is a reply was dated 
November 17, 1908. The reply was written on the same 
sheet and returned to me.—]. H. Hyslop. | 


Chicago, Nov. 23, 1908. 
James Hyslop, 
American Institute for Scientific Research, 
New York City. 

Dear Sir:—In reply to your interesting letter of November 
lith in regard to a Mrs. Bruce, whom I nursed at Passavant 
[lospital, | will be glad to tell-yvou all I know. I do remember, 
first, writing a letter to her sister, Mrs. Dalke, and then sending 
her two telegrams. ‘The letter Mrs. Bruce left to my own dis- 
cretion, and I merely told of her uncertain condition. The day 
of her death she was in a semiconscious state, apparently noticing 
nothing nor anybody, and it was the morning of the last day | 
telegraphed Mrs. Dalke for the first time, saying she was very 
much worse. When she died later on in the same day, I sent 
the second telegram. She spoke of no one and there was nothing 
peculiar about her last moments. 

| hope that I have been able to give you some information, 
and also hope you can find time to write me of the “ remarkable 
experience ” you refer to in your letter, as I should be very much 
interested to hear about it. 

Yours truly, 
HANNAH SCHUBICK. 


Kenosha, Wis., Nov. 29, 1908. 
James H. Hyslop, New York. 
Dear Sir:—Yours of the 16th at hand. Pardon delay in 
answering. 
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In regard to the experience of Mrs. Olive Dalke’s in con- 
nection with the death of her sister, as related to me, is as 
follows, as near as I can remember. I saw Mrs. Dalke in Feb 
ruary of this year, just after the visitation, and since her return 
home, soon after, not a word has passed between us regarding the 
affair. 

Mrs. Dalke’s sister was in a hospital, having had an operation, 
and as Mrs. D. was anxious regarding her welfare, was in tele 
graphic communication, receiving one and two messages a day. 
About 11 A. M. which would be earlier in Chicago, where Mrs. 
1).’s sister was, she received a message stating the sister was 
doing nicely, or some words rather encouraging, as were each 
and every message that she had gotten during the ten days. So 
she was quite hopeful, in fact, more than hopeful. 

Some time about 12 in Boston, Mrs. D. started to each |eat! 
her lonesome and scant lunch, consisting only of black coffee and 
butterless toast, so there was nothing about this lunch to cause 
her to act as she did almost at once. 

She had taken a couple of mouthfuls, when suddenly she 
seemed to feel so happy, and happier, so light, airy, so happy, 
exquisitely happy that she could not eat. She seemed so full of 
happiness that eating was out of the question. She arose from 
the table, gathered up her cup and plate, and danced across the 
room to the kitchen, and acted and felt just as she had seen this 
sick sister act and feel, thousands of times. When one knows 
Mrs. D. they would know that was not an act of Mrs. D. Ina 
very few moments came a message from Chicago, giving a poor 
account of her sister’s condition. She called the telegraph office 
over ‘phone, and while talking word came to hold wire, as there 
was another message, which when given announced her sister's 
death. In counting time, as we did while together, would bring 
the moment of her sister’s death almost to the time of Mrs. D.’s 
peculiar actions while eating her lunch. 

Hoping this may help you, I beg to remain 

Yours truly, 
MRS. BELLE C. KING. 


[I further inquired whether the sister was of a happy 
disposition and might give expression to it in the manner 


described. The following is the reply.—Editor. | 


December 6, 1908. 


Dear Dr. Hyslop: 

Ist. Yes, decidedly so, being of a very cheerful, playful 
temperament, and as much a child of fifteen at her death at thirty 
three, as any cheerful, playful child at that age. If she had 
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entered my home unexpectedly, surprising me, she would have 
danced and sang her way about my rooms, to show her delight 
at surprising and being with me. 

As I have already written, I did not connect this delightful 
sensation (as described by MSS.) to her, as I had not the slightest 
suspicion of her dying. But when the telegrams arrived a little 
later, | knew it had been her spiritual presence which had so 
affected me. I seemed to feel and almost to see, a “ tall and 
smiling thing” dancing along beside me, just as I described in 
the MSS. 

Very truly yours, 


OLIVE C. DALKE. 


Answers to Questions. 


1. Yes. ‘To my two sons when they reached home in re- 
sponse to my ‘phoning for them to come at once. 

[Answer to query if the experience had been told before 
verified. | 

2. IT had no acquaintance with Miss Shubick other than that 
contained in letters and telegrams addressed me from the hos- 
pital. I understand she was the head nurse at that time. Any 


communication addressed to her there would undoubtedly reach 
her. 


3. No, you certainly would be very welcome to them if I 
had. However | will try to get you copies of them and send 
vou later. 

| Answer to question about original letters. | 

!. Just as I told you in the manuscript. I sat facing the 
clock, eating lunch from my library table, watching the time, as 
| had a lot of work to do which | had not time to do before going 
for the basketry lesson referred to. I had no maid. The tele- 
grams coming almost immediately after this experience recalled 
impressively the time as I had casually noticed it. I believe | was 
impressed with the time by unseen forces, so as to make me know 
the value of this experience. 

5. I will be glad to do so, if you think they would be of any 
value to the Society, for with no other experience can I give you 
so much proof as with this one. They all happened to me while 
alone, with one exception. This exception relates more to my 
mediumism than to any great experience. While living in Day- 
ton, Ohio, | met a Mrs. Metzgar, mother of young men connected 
with my husband’s business. I cannot give the exact dates, but 
in the years from 1897-1900. She was a very ardent Spiritualist. 
While she and I were alone at two different times, through her 
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presence or influence, | was put to sleep, or in a trance if you 
like, for a very short space of time, for she was afraid of the 
effect and would awaken me. The second time she said my 
appearance changed and some old person seemed to be in my 
place. If you really care for anything more, | will write them, 
but since they cannot be proven, and were of no great value to 
anyone but myself, | doubt if you care for them. 

6. No. I never keep letters, and as stated, never dreaming 
she was near death, I did not keep them, a fact which I now 
regret. She talked of coming to me as soon as she could leave 
the hospital, to my brother, who made her visits while she was 
there, and I am told by him, to her nurses also. He said she 
talked about it all the time and looked forward most eagerly to 
that time. 


OLIVE C. DALKE. 


November 14, 1908. 
P. S. As I am writing this letter a most fragant odor of 
roses envelopes me. ‘There isn’t a flower of any sort in my apart- 
ment and no perfume to produce this odor. And I do not imagine 
it. How I would love to know from whence it comes. 


OLIVE C. DALKE. 


A HAUNTED HOUSE. 


New York, February 2d, 1913. 

I heard from a friend of some incidents that suggest a 
haunted house. He gave me the address last night of the 
janitor of the apartment house in which my friend lived, and 
1 went to see him this morning. I found that the haunted 
house was at —— Eighth Avenue. I first got his story and 
that of his brother, neither of whom was a believer in such 
things. In brief it is this. 

They heard of raps and apparitions in the house and went 
to see what the truth was. The apartment in which the 
events occurred is empty and I was told had been empty for 
five years: one said four years. I went to see it and if pos- 
sible to get raps. It was daylight, but nothing occurred. 
The men who told me the stories were Spaniards. They 
knew English, but not perfectly, and belonged to the unedu- 
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cated type, tho they could read well and were measurably 
intelligent and had looked at their experiences as critically 
as they could. The stories were told in a jerky and frag- 
mentary way, owing to defective knowledge of English. 

The first man I saw told me he had gone there not believ- 
ing a word of the stories about the place, and so also his 
brother, but both came away convinced of their truth and 
also of the existence of a spirit thus haunting the house. 
The first of the two men was cautious about admitting any 
such explanation and took the position of a man ignorant of 
the cause and recognized that the objection to be brought 
against those who claimed to see the figure was that it was 
due to the imagination of the observers. ‘The same with his 
wife and brother, until I showed a sympathetic attitude of 
mind, and then they gradually let out the confession that 
it was spirits. 

The story told then was that loud raps occurred now 
in the empty apartment and now in the rooms of the janitor, 
the apartment being immediately above the janitor’s rooms. 
Besides raps occurring on the door of the closet in the apart- 
iment, a figure was seen to come out of it clothed in white 
and move into the room and vanish, especially if you went 
too near it or tried to touch it. Groans preceded its appear- 
ance. ‘The door was once thrown open as if with great force. 
These stories were confirmed by the two men who went 
with me. ‘They had gone to see the phenomena, not believ- 
ing in them, and witnessed the groans, raps and the figure 
as described. ‘This was repeated the night prior to my going 
to see the place. Once the figure came out and the two men 
backed away from it and it followed them to a door forty 
ieet away and vanished there. I stepped off the distance 
to measure it. 

They are endeavoring to keep the facts from the public 
as they fear the effect on the people who live in the house. 
| only happened to learn of it accidentally through a friend 
who lives in the house of the man who took me to the place. 
He was at first doubtful whether I could be allowed to see 
the place at all, but I soon convinced him that I would keep 
the matter quiet. 
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The wife of first man said she heard the raps when she 
Was in another room, but did not see the figure, which came 
out in another room. She remarked that the raps did not 
coincide with the appearance of the figure as reported to her. 
I saw the two rooms and the connection between them was 
a little closet and two doors, with a sink between the doors. 
he brother reported that he lit a match and the figure blew 
it out. The hissing sound connected with the blowing was 
associated with it. He also took some bone ashes and put 
them in a bit of paper and then in his pocket, but when he 
got home the ashes had disappeared. When asked how he 
knew it was bone ashes he replied that they were large pieces 
that melted down into fine dust. This was his only reason 
and he did not say where he got them. Another brother 
threw a glass at the ghost and the glass went through the 
figure and it vanished. Scratching on the door was also 
heard. It was like a wild animal. 


JAMES H. HYSLOP. 


Feb. 6th, 1913. 

[ went to-night with the two Spaniards to see the 
‘ghost’ and hear the noises. The wife of the janitor where 
the phenomena were said to occur was taken out bv the wife 
of the man who took me, as this woman was said to resent 
investigation. But there were two strangers present who 
were curious to see a ghost. We waited more than hali 
an hour and nothing occurred. I then went with the two 
strangers into the parlor of the janitor, which was the 
second room off, and left the janitor and the two Spaniards 
to see if they could get raps. Finally they reported them and 
we went in and whenever one of them knocked on the door 
of the room in which we had expected the phenomena raps 
followed. They were not loud and yet not especially light. 
They might be heard a hundred feet away, by listening. 
They seemed not to occur except after knocks had been made 
on the door. I tried it several times and got them as did 
the others. But they soon ceased and the two strangers 
and myself went back to the parlor to wait again. We 
were again called in to hear them, but while a few came. 
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again they soon ceased. We could get no more of them 
and I left at ten o'clock. 

The janitor’s apartment is in the basement or cellar of the 
large apartment house. It is next to the boiler-room and 
all the walls are heavy, solid stone. The room in which the 
phenomena were said to occur was next to the boiler-room 
and was a bed-room. In it was the wooden closet where the 
noises and the ghost were said to appear. It was at this 
closet that we first waited to get raps as an indication of 
the coming of the ghost. It was darkened by closing the 
single door that admitted of entrance. The window had a 
white curtain on it and allowed sufficient light to pass so 
that I could see the others standing at a distance from it. 
But one of them was near enough to reach and knock on the 
end of the wooden closet. This he did at times, but said he 
was doing it. I had examined the closet and there was no 
one in it and no one could get into it and remain there 
without easy discovery. There were no cats in it or other 
detectable means for causing raps. But nothing occurred 
except the moans which had been said to have occurred 
before and which preceded the raps and appearance of the 
ghost. I heard these moans before others mentioned them, 
but, suspecting that they were caused by the whirr of the 
dynamo and wheels of the street-cars on the street, I said 
nothing until I could study them. After their frequent 
occurrence and chances to study their associated noises I 
came to the assured conclusion that my first conjecture was 
correct. The others remarked the whirr and thought it 
moaning. ‘The noise had some resemblance to this, but 
the imagination might easily distort it into something quite 
different, which was evidently the case here. 

When the raps occurred they were not on this closet. 
They were on the door that entered the room. If my sense 
of localization was correct, there was no doubt about this 
fact and all agreed that this was where they seemed to issue. 
| examined the door, and it was one which would not stay 
latched and shook a little. I suspected that the raps fol- 
lowing knocks on it were due to continued shaking and re- 
verberation and tried to see if I could produce them in this 
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way by holding my finger on the door and shaking it slightly. 
While I could get two or three slight noises they were 
wholly unlike the raps. I tried to get the same by simply 
knocking on the door and the shaking resulted in slight 
noises, say two or three fading into nothing, but they were 
wholly unlike the raps both in number, intervals and sound. 
The raps had the character of such phenomena as I have 
before observed in my own case and that of others, where 
the same explanation that I had conjectured here could not 
apply. But while I found no distinct evidence that the raps 
were due to the shaking of the door on its hinges, I also got 
nothing to prove what they were. 

[ went to the performance with the hypothesis that some 
one was playing tricks on the others, but before I came away 
this evening I was convinced that no such thing was occur- 
ring. I examined the engine-room and there was nothing 
there to account for raps or other noises such as were re- 
ported. There was a boy about the place who was assistant 
to the janitor. He was rarely in the rooms. I mention him 
because he might be suspected to have been in the tricks. 
But he could make no such noises as occurred on the door, 
and had no access to the closet when not in the room, and 
he was at no time in the room. Nothing occurred to justify 
throwing suspicion on him. If noises had occurred on the 
wall of the room they might have been produced in the 
boiler-room, but no such noises occurred. The absolute 
failure to get raps in the closet and the two hours’ waiting, 
when there were abundant opportunities for tricks, and the 
disappointment of the janitor and the man who took me there 
exempt them from all suspicion. I was convinced that there 
were no tricks, tho there were evidences of exaggeration in 
their statements about the phenomena and evidence of im- 
agination in their interpretation of them. I found them 
honest in reporting their sensations and endeavoring to avoid 
trickery or the suspicion of it. The only fault, if fault it be, 
was ignorance of the question. They had not been believers 
in spirits before, laughed at the claim in fact, but became 
convinced of them by their experiences here. 

When the evening was half over a gentleman and his 
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wife came to see what was going on. The gentleman was 


-owner of the apartment house where the man who took me 


to the present place was janitor, and had been present once 
before and had witnessed some of the phenomena; namely, 
raps. He had previously laughed at the stories told by his 
janitor, but became convinced that the raps occurred and 
brought his wife this time to let her hear them for herself. 
She ridiculed them and was very skeptical. She told me she 
thought it was a cat in the wall or the street-cars. Both 
hypotheses were as silly as that of the janitor. She had 
not seen the walls of the rooms and had not observed what 
the street-car noises were like. ‘There was no more resem- 
blance of the raps to street-car noises than there is between 
a steam whistle and a piano, and there was no more possi- 
bility of a cat getting in the wall than there was for putting 
vour hand through it. It was pure imagination on the part 
of the woman. In fact, | found her more foolish than the 
poor Spaniards. I usually find these respectable people who 
pass for intelligent quite as silly in their imaginary explana- 
tions as any ghost believer, until I can almost believe some- 
thing actually interesting has occurred when they begin to 
explain the stories told. A cat in the wall making those 
raps would be a greater miracle than spirits. The “ will to 
believe’ foolish explanations is not limited to the uned- 
ucated. 

From my experience in such cases I can only say that 
there was no evidence for explaining away the raps actually 
heard, and it is true also that there was not any satisfactory 
proof that they were supernormal. Like all such elusive 
things, the case hangs in the air, with the possibility that 
the raps were really genuine, tho there is no proof of this 
being the fact. 


JAMES H. HYSLOP. 
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RECORD OF DREAMS. 


The following record of dreams comes from the collection 
of Dr. Hodgson and was dictated to him on date mentioned, 
except the last one, which was written. The date of writing 
was not given, but, as the date of the incident concerned 
was placed in the spring of 1903, the record was made some 
time after that, and possibly after the dictated account which 
was in 1904, March 17th. The dreams have no corroboration, 
except the one which Mr. John S. Lane confirms as having 
been written to Mrs. Lane while the reporter was in France. 
The record comes from an intelligent and respectable source, 
asking that names be withheld. The narrative will have to 
carry its own weight, whether evidential or not. The state- 
ment of Mr. Lane is as follows: 


December 11th, 1904. 
Mrs. \W—— wrote us of the dream when she was in France 
and the occurrence was as she states it. 


| \ careful record of such experiences before their fulflll- 
ment would be invaluable.—Editor. | 


| Dictated by Mrs. Chas. E. \W——— March 17 and 18, 1904.] 

I had the dream a vear and several months before the event. 
I saw my husband on a flight of stairs in strong, bright sunlight, 
and everybody rushing in a great crowd to the place, and I stood, 
—(it seemed to be off a great, great distance)—and saw this 
thing, just like a picture. I seemed to know that something 
dreadful had happened and I said “ Some one run for the doctor 
while I pray,” and just at that point my husband woke me and I 
was sobbing, in a terrible mental condition. It took a long 
time for me to be recovered from it. 

One morning he started out for business—it was in New 
York City—and was going to take the elevated train, fell back- 
wards on the stairs and was dead immediately. Everybody 
rushed, and probably the scene was just as I saw it. They took 
him into a drug store. I never saw him again until he was in 
a casket. 

This dream was related to a sister and a friend who will re- 
member the circumstance. 

My husband died January 24, 1898. 

There was a white light about the stairway when I saw him. 
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| have never seen it outside of a dream. Not like moonlight— 
soft and clear and white as brightest sunlight, and illuminating. 

[In reply to Dr. Hodgson’s question “ Have you ever been 
conscious of any impression from relatives or friends after 
death?” she said 

It seems to be the greater part of my distress that my hus- 
band should grieve because he left me as he did. It seemed 
that I could be brave enough to stand up for myself but the 
thought that he was suffering because he left me as he did— 
that distressed me more than anything. He was always so care- 
ful about me in every way. When he was away he would write 
or telegraph me where he was and I knew just where he was 
from day to day. * * * He went down to his business and 
| went down to my Delsarte class. I went right by this crowd 
on the car. He hadn't been out of the house five minutes. He 
had just kissed me good-bye. 

It has seemed as if I had a welll of his grief to stand as 
well as my own. 

I was lving very quietly one afternoon when I became very 
much distressed with the idea come of a certain 
friend’s money if she should die? 1 seemed to hear a voice say 
“Tf Cookie (7) should die what would become of her money? 
and I got up and walked and walked until I got rid of this idea. 
The next day | saw notice of her death in the paper. She had 
an apoplectic stroke. She spoke a little after it and said “ Give 
my money to Mary.” Four months after that I learned that 
those were the last words that she said: “ I want Mary to have 
iny money.” She referred to some money that she hadn’t men- 
tioned in her will. 

This friend to whom she wished to give the money was quite 
distressed that day as to how she should send me word and not 
shock me. She is still living but every time I undertake to tell 
this to any one she doesn't want anything said about it. 

| saw three kid curlers (such as women use for their hair) 
all twisted together. Something said “ That is you and your 
mother and your sister,” and separated them. It was six weeks 
before my mother was taken ill, (i. e. about the latter part of 1901) 
she came to my door and | was screaming. ‘The whole house- 
hold came out of their rooms. My sister came to the door and 
said “ What is the matter with her?” My mother said “Oh, 
she’s had a dream.” I felt such torture, as if I was one of those 
things and could feel. 

ne time when I was in New York I was so frightened and 
distressed one noon I had to go and lie down. Impression of 
fire. One of the rooms in the hotel was on fire at the time. 
| had three friends, sisters, in New York City, and in Provi- 
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dence I dreamed of seeing those three friends dressed in deep 
mourning sitting in their drawing room. Apparently there was 
a funeral there although they seemed to be the only persons 
present. One of them got up, left the room and brought back 
what appeared to be a soldier’s jacket. She showed it to me. 
She seemed to feel very, very badly. The dream made a very 
great impression upon me. When I went down to breakfast I 
told it to my mother and said I had dreamed of the Misses Bates. 
She asked me when I had written to them. I said I was owing 
them a letter now. She said “ You ought to write them.” I 
said ““ Well I will write to-day if you think I ought to.” This 
was in the summer of the year that my husband died. I was 
in a collapsed condition and didn’t seem to care whether I went 
anywhere or saw anybody, so I had absolutely nothing to write 
about. I finally wrote the letter and wrote that dream and | 
said, “ As dreams go by contraries you are probably marrying 
off some of your bright young nieces.” So I sent off that little 
fun just to show I was thinking of them. 

A few days after that I had a letter from another friend in 
which she spoke of these three friends and she said “ Did you 
know that they have lost a nephew?” Immediately after that | 
had a letter from this Miss Bates in which she said * Will vou 
please tell me the date of your dream? Some time I wiil tell you 
why ” (but I had already had the letter from the other friend). 
I found out that the sister whom I saw in the dream bring in 
the jacket was devotedly attached to the boy, and he was I think 
a member of the Seventh Regiment. I knew nothing about it. 

[ remember that it [next item] was in March of last year be- 
cause he said in the letter “ It was your mother last year and it is 
my mother this year.” 

I dreamed of seeing this friend, who lived in New York then, 
get out of the carriage in a dripping rain. He was carrying an 
umbrella and I saw the drip, drip of the rain from it. He came 
into the house and put his head down on my shoulder and cried 
and cried but didn’t tell me what the trouble was. The dream 
made such an impression that I felt sad about him. I hadn't 
written for a long time and I wrote to him that day. He 
replied “ Your letter was a great comfort. It came just the day 
that I heard of mother’s death.” He spoke of his mother’s 
funeral and said it was the rainiest day he ever saw in his life. 
They did nothing but get in and out of the carriages in the rain. 

When I was a very young girl my grandmother lived with 
us and she had charge of part of my bringing up and we were 
devotedly attached. 

It was right after | was married and had gone away from 
home to live. | dreamed of seeing our burial lot in the cemetery, 
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and waiting for four men who brought along a little tray. They 
had hold of the corners as they would a casket. ‘They were com- 
‘ing to our lot. I said “ Why that is grandma's little breakfast 
tray.” 

The next day I had word from home that my grandmother 
had fallen and broken her hip. 1 was in Hartford and she was 
in Providence. She cried and cried for me until they sent for me 
to © me home, so | went home to her. My mother said ‘“ When 
| took the little tray the next morning grandma said ‘I shan’t 
want that little tray much longer ’.” 

I was away with my mother one summer—am not sure of 
exact date, about 1896, in the latter part of July—and one bright 
morning we started out to go to the station and I said, “ Let’s 
get weighed.” (Nickle-in-the-slot-machine.) I had forgotten 
my pocketbook and went upstairs to get it. While [ was up- 
stairs looking for the pocketbook I became so distressed and 
gloomy. I had started out as happy and jolly as could be. | 
was conscious that it had something to do with my sister Nell 
(Mrs. N——). All the fun of being weighed and the fun for the 
day was gone. When Mr. W. came home at night I said “* Have 
you heard from Nellie to-day?” He said he had not but would 
telegraph to her, but I said no, it would worry her. ‘The whole 
thing distressed me but passed off the next day. 

The thought that came to my mind was burglars in connection 
with my sister. 

We were at Long Beach, L. I., N. Y., and my sister was in 
Providence. 


I wouldn't tell my mother because I didn’t want to worry her. 

In September, after | had gone home, my sister was visiting 
me in New York City, and I went into the room one morning 
and found her talking with my husband. I noticed that there 
was something they didn’t want me to hear. She said “* Well, | 
may just as well tell you now. It was something that happened 
when vou had mamma down to Long Beach with you.” It seems 
that that morning about that time a cousin who lived near their 
home had come up from his beach place and went into the cellar. 
A man was hiding there and struck at him with a beer bottle and 
said “ D——n you, I didn’t suppose any one was in this house.” 
He (the cousin) picked up an axe, and taking care not to strike 
with the edge, felled the man,—unconscious. He went straight 
to my sister and her mind was wrought up with that thing. 

The night before my mother died | March 1, 1904] I dreamed 
of seeing her holding out a very large ear of corn between her 
two hands, a great full ear of corn, which impressed me greatly 
and I spoke of it to my sister at the breakfast table. Our family 
had been rather in the habit of laughing at dreams, and saving 
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“Oh, you've had a dream.” It seemed to me as if it were a 
dream that meant something and of course that impressed it on 
our minds, then so much happened | forgot about it. But three 
months later I was visiting in New York and a friend said, * I’ve 
just heard of a wonderful psychic and I want to take you to 
her.” First I refused to go but she was very anxious to go, so 
I went to this woman (Margery Stuart) and I had only been 
with her a few moments when she said “ Your mother wants to 
tell you something,” and she left the room and was gone a short 
time—apparently in a trance all the time—came back and she had 
two tiny ears of dried corn tied together by the husks. She 
held them up to me and said * Take one, take one.” “ Why,” 
I said, “I don’t want anything with that ear of corn. What 
has it to do with me any way.” She said, * Your mother wants 
you to have that ear of corn. She said she showed you one the 
night before she died.” I said, “ Why that dream, I remember 
that.” She said “Oh no, that wasn’t a dream, that was your 
mother really telling you something. She wanted you to know 
that her life was rounded out like that ear of corn and you must 
be satisfied to leave her go. Your father and Charlie (my hus- 
band) helped her to get the ear of corn to show you. He wants 
you to come here where she is. She wants you to stay and do 
your work and round out your life.” Then she said * Are you 
willing I shall tell Prof. Hyslop this?” She also told me that my 
husband said that he had always wished me to know that he 
never suffered a moment, and that he ought not to have run 
up those railway stairs: that he had been told by a physician that 
he had a weak heart. I immediately said to her “ Who was this 
physician?” She hesitated and said a man by the name of Sayre, 
Dr. Louis Sayre (a very prominent physician of New York who 
Mrs. W—— thinks is dead). This is something I don’t know 
anything about—he never told me this. (Mrs. \W—— says her 
husband never had a physician to her knowledge.) 


Met Margery Stuart afterwards in Hartford. She gave treat- 
ments and | found she was treating a friend of mine. I asked 
that my name should not be mentioned as I wished to see her. 
She stayed to dinner. We were introduced and she went im- 
mediately into the same state and said “ There is a big man 
beside you—he is always there.” 

Then she kept saying “Oh drive them away. You don't 
know anything about it of course but you are so psychical 
vourself these people all come where you are. Drive them away, 
I am so tired,” and my friend and I had a terrible time with 
her. We had to get her wine and put her to bed. She said 
that the doctors only allow her to have three sittings a day. 

She talked about lavender lights. 
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She told about a most curious thing. She asked me if I 
had ever had a miscarriage—ever had any children. I said no, 
I had not, and she went on and told me about a friend of mine— 
some one in my family who had a miscarriage, and not a soul 
knew this thing except the doctor and my husband and myself. 
And she said “I want to tell you that that child has a place in 
the other world. Everything that has any form of life in this 
world has a place in that other world.” 

Had known about the above many years ago, at the time. 

| went once with some friends to a Dr. Jameson’s in New 
York, who is interested as you are. Do you know Dr. Street 
who reads the crystal ball? | Arrested in Feb., 1904, for fortune 
telling, etc., in New York.| Dr. Jameson had this man at his 
house and he invited me among others. This ball was across 
the room and Dr. Street said * There is a hand in the ball pointing 
to the lady over there.” Supposedly my husband came and 
this was what appeared in the ball. He told me that I was pack- 
ing to go away from New York to my sister in Providence. He 
said “ Do not dispose of a French clock that you have, a gilt 
clock, because I can come to you in the vibrations of that 
clock.” It was a clock that we had bought under peculiar cir- 
cumstances. It had no meaning to me and has none now. 


Experience of Sister of Mrs. W 


My sister has just had three successive dreams, and three 
times her husband has waked her up,screaming. She is running 
round and has just a little slip over her shoulders and a man is 
chasing her and pinching her arm. It is always the same man. 
She said “If I ever see that man I shall know him.” That was 
months before she had a trouble with her arm (within a year 
and a half), which seemed to be a beginning of the loss of nerve 
power in the whole left side of her body. She went to a Dr. 
P in Providence who sent her to a specialist. She recog- 
nized the specialist as the man who had been chasing her in her 
dreams. 

Dreaming seems to be “in the family.” It comes through 
my mother, and through my grandmother on my father’s side. 

When my mother dreamed of fresh earth, some one died. 
A child was sick three days when my mother (Mrs. W.’s) 
dreamed of fresh earth. She said ‘“ Dorothy won't get well.” 
The child died. ; 

My mother woke up one morning and related a dream about 
a girl who lived with us. She saw her above her bed. About 
ten minutes later some one came in and said that the girl had 
died the night before. 

Three persons had the same dream one night. I don’t know 
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whether they would remember about it or not. It made a great 
impression upon me and it did upon my mother. My sister, 
my mother and a colored girl had the dream. This is the way 
it was told to me by my mother. My father had some serious 
business troubles and one man especially nagged him terribly. 
One morning my mother went down to breakfast and said to 
this girl (who lived with us, was one my mother had brought 
up and she was like one of the family in a way),—* Addie, I 
dreamed such a miserable dream about my husband. I dreamed 
of seeing him going out through the path and a big man come 
along and strike him on the head with a big stone. I saw him 
fall down in the dirt.” Addie said, ‘Oh dear, I dreamed the 
same thing last night.” My sister came into the room and heard 
them talking and she said “ What are you talking about?” 
and she said, “ Why, I dreamed that.” Very shortly after that 
this big man came out to the house and had a very disagreeable 
conversation with my father and he never was well after that, 
and my mother said “ That is the man who threw the stone.” 

A cloudy night between seven and half-past in the evening, 
my mother and | were standing on the hotel piazza at Long 
Beach waiting for my husband to come down on the train. My 
mother said “ What is that woman standing there so long for?” 
(A woman had passed along with a bundle and went down to 
the bath-house.) | said “ | saw a woman go down to the beach.” 
She said * The woman that is standing there now I'm talking 
about.” I said “ What does she look like?” She said “ She’s 
the image of Helen \V.—with gray silk waist and gray skirt, 
and there she stands.” I looked—saw nothing there. I said 
“ There is no person there.” She said * What is the matter with 
you that you can't see that woman?” I said “ What is the matter 
with you?” She turned and looked again and the woman was 
gone. She said * Well, she was there.” \We could see a mile 
each way and there was no place where any one could disappear. 

Helen W. was about a hundred miles away at the time. It 
was the time of night she had of going out and standing in her 
garden with her arms folded and my mother described her just 
as she was in the habit of doing. She had been making very 
strong and disagreeable impressions on my mind at that time 
and she had her mind on me continually. I knew that. There 
was something she wanted me very much to do and | would 
not do it. 

In the spring of 1903 when in Nice, France, I dreamed of 
seeing Mr and Mrs. John Lane,—then in Springfield, Mass., 
U. S. A.—arranging flowers in a room darkened as if for a 
funeral. ‘The next letter I received from Mrs. Lane she told 
me of the death of a mutual friend, with whom she was particu- 
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larly intimate. She and her husband had arranged the flowers 
and attended to many of the details of the funeral. While | 
cannot now give the exact date of week or month I remember 
saying as I read the letter “that was the darkened room in 
which I saw Clara and Jack arranging the flowers. In the same 
letter she wrote of the illness of her mother from which she 
died some months after. When | saw Mrs. Lane, upon my 
return from Europe, we spoke of the dream and I described 
a particular vase in which | had seen her place the flowers, and 
the table upon which she placed the vase, She said “but 
that was not at Cousin Alice’s, it is the table and vase I used 
at mamma’s, the day we took flowers there and they told us 
she could not live through the day. It was soon after Cousin 
Alice’s funeral.” ‘“ Cousin Alice” was the mutual friend I spoke 
of. When Mrs. Lane and | were living in the same city, | 
do not believe she ever rang my bell that I did not say to myself. 
“That is Clara Lane,” and there was nothing about her ring 
different from any other friend’s. 


SARA P. W—— 


DREAM CORRECTION. 
University of Missouri, 
Columbia, May, 190s. 
3. H. Hyslop, 
519 W. 149th St., 
N. ¥. City. 

Dear sir:—In reply to a list of questions sent me recently | 
wish to submit the following case of subconscious mental action. 

On one occasion my clerk prepared a bill for material we 
had sold a certain party, and which we had difficulty in collect- 
ing. This bill was handed me for my inspection before being 
sent, that | might be informed as to the amount. | looked it 
over hastily with no special attention as to its accuracy as the 
clerk very seldom made an error. There were in all some 
twenty items, the sum total amounting to a little over $100.00. 
The bill was sealed in my presence to be mailed in the morning. 
That night | awoke between 3 and 4 A. M. with a picture of 
that bill before my eyes, my attention on one item where 35 Ibs. 
multiplied by $0.17 was given as $2.04 in place of $5.95 as it 
should be. ‘This was perfectly clear to me as well as the amount 
of the error it made of $3.91 in the total. So certain was | 
that I telephoned the clerk in the morning not to mail the bill, 
and telling just what error was made. Inspection found I was 
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correct to the cent in the statements I gave him over the tel- 
ephone. 

It should be clearly understood that when I glanced over 
the bill I had no thought in mind regarding its accuracy, but 
took that for granted. 


Yours truly, 
C. H. ECKLES. 
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